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Goslington Shadow: A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Mungo Coultershoggie, Esq. In 2 volumes. New York. 


1825. 12mo. 


Tue scene of this Romance is laid in Scotland, its characters 
are nearly all Scottish, and many of them express themselves in 
the dialect of that country; it purports to have been written 
there, and yet it is printed and published in America. The 
editor informs us, that he received it from the author, an old 
friend living on the other side of the water, for publication 
in the Western Hemisphere ; for what particular reason, does 
not appear. Now according to all the common principles by 
which we judge of these matters, this would be deemed one 
of those affairs, which are of every day occurrence to novel 
writers; and we very naturally saMelid. that Mungo Coul- 
tershoggle was one of those benevolent persons who travel 
about the world in various disguises, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of aiding authors in distress, by leaving, or putting in 
their way, some precious manuscript, which is to make their 
fame and fortune. We expected 6 to find, that like many 
other American novels, it was simply located in America or 
Scotland, but capable of being adapted, by a suitable change 
of names, to any other country or latitude under the sun. But 
we were certainly mistaken ;—we can hardly conceive, that it 
should have been written by any other than a native of the 
country, to which it relates; for it evinces a familiarity with 
customs, manners, characters, and language, which we do not 
believe a foreigner could ever acquire. We do not pretend, 
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of course, to be very profoundly skilled in these points, from 
personal observation, yet to a certain extent, we may deem 
ourselves capable of forming a tolerable judgment with regard 
to the representations of an author, from the materials that 
are furnished by the writings of those who are acknowledged 
to have described accurately and faithfully. We were re- 
minded frequently, in reading Goslington Shadow, of the au- 
thor of “ Annals of the Parish,” and sometimes of Hogg. The 
resemblance exists, not so much in the powers and genius of 
the authors themselves, as in the intimacy which they exhibit 
with the characters, domestic habits, and manners of their 
countrymen, and the apparent accuracy with which they 
delineate them. 

It would be useless and uninteresting to attempt any detail 
of the plot of this Romance, if indeed it can be said to have 
any. It consists merely of a series of incidents, not forming 
a continued and unbroken chain of events tending to forward 
the business of the story, but, on the contrary, possessing 
only this circumstance to unite them, that they relate to the 
same person, and occur around the same spot. It is enough 
to say, with regard to the story, that it relates to the family 
and fortunes of Goslington Shadow, the hero, whose father, 
Matthew, is a plain, honest, and shrewd farmer, averse to the 
plan of educating his son at college, to which he is urged 
by his wife and family. ‘To this plan, however, he is per- 
suaded to accede, by his son’s teacher; whose anxiety on 
this point is finally explained by the fact, that he is possessed 
of the secret, that the Shadow family are in reality of noble 
descent, and legal heirs to an earldom. Goslington goes, then, 
to college, makes a distinguished figure, becomes a fine gentle- 
man, gets the friendship and protection of an earl, falls in love 
with the earl’s daughter, turns out to be his near relation and 
heir apparent, and is of course successful in his suit to the 
young lady. His father, in the meantime, by the death of an 
old uncle in the East Indies, comes into possession of a princely 
fortune;—his mother dies, and his sister marries a hopeful 
young specimen of Yankee blood, from New York, who, in the 
end, also proves to be descended from a Scotch noble family, 
and is endowed with the honours of his race. 

The chief merit of the writer of this work consists in a clear 
and distinct conception of character, and a happy talent of 
developing it in conduct and conversation. It is very com- 
mon for a novelist to tell us, of his personages, that they pos- 
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sess such and such qualities and traits of character, which, 
however, one would never have inferred from the conduct he 
attributes to them, or from the language he puts into their 
mouths. The talent of manifesting character in this way is 
somewhat rare. It is a point in which most writers are defi- 
cient. But our author has rather an unusual degree of it. 
His characters speak and act for themselves. ‘Their conduct 
and conversation show what they are, and show them always 
the same. And this remark is true, not only of the prominent 
individuals, upon whose delineation more pains are usually 
bestowed, but is applicable also to others of secondary impor- 
tance. Will Waddell, the house servant of Matthew Shadow,— 
O'Halloran, whether appearing as a hypccritical Methodist 
priest, a swindler, a gamester, or a fine gentleman,—the spend- 
thrift Sir Belfry Battledore, Jock Baird, &c. &c. are all as 
distinctly and definitely drawn, and sketched with as much 
fidelity, as if they had been principal performers. 

The chief fault, which we have to point out, arises from the 
desultory and unconnected manner, in which the work of the 
piece is carried on. A vast deal of matter is introduced, 
which has no relation to the business in hand,—contributes 
nothing towards the consummation of the plot,—and has noth- 
ing witty, wise, or sentimental about it to redeem it. There 
is a want of sufficient interest and excitement. There is no 
regular train of events, no well maintained action tending to 
bring about some important end. The work is written in a 
loose, rambling manner, as if the author had brought his 
dramatis persone together, without knowing what to do with 
them, and had gone on at random with only a very general 
idea of the track he was to follow. A great deal of time is 
occupied by desultory conversations, unnecessary digressions, 
and uninteresting prosing, which retard the story, weaken 
the interest, and contribute to render many parts dull and 
tedious. 

Matthew Shadow, the father of the hero, is, we think, 
sketched with a good deal of success. He is plain, blunt, 
shrewd, sarcastic, and sometimes humorous, with much hon- 
esty, independence, and benevolent feeling. It is true, we 
detect him often saying very foolish things, and in talking too 
too much, and too little to the purpose ; but on the whole he is 
very entertaining. 

The following is his account of a trick played off upon a 
congregation at a field preaching. 
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‘Some o’ our neighbours,’ said Matthew, ‘an’ amang others, my ain 
wife, wanted to hear the doctor preach, an’ so the cleverest o’ them 
managed to erect a tent, wi’ twa carts, a close ane an’ open ane. The 
close cart was the pu ‘pit, an’ the open ane was ta’en aff the wheels, an’ 
was set up on en wi’ the trams stannen up like the masts o’ a boat, an’ 
o’er a’ they flang the winnow claith, makin’ a decent sort of a tent o’t, 
a’ things consi ler't. Weel,’ continued Matthew, ‘ the weemen bodies 

about, an’ the young chic ls, some o° them, mair for fun than preachin’, 
lit ce a flock vo’ doos an’ daws, (and may be auld nick to the bargain), 
ware a’ set doon on a brae side— auld W illy Muckle was rulin’ elder: 
so the doctor began his sermon, an’ just i’ the middle o” his discourse, 
some o* them took awa’ the cogs from ahint the wheels, an’ as the tent 
stood on the tap o’ a Knowe, aff it set screeven down the hill side, wi’ the 
puir doctor, an’ afore he could get time to loup out, o’er tumbl’t him, 
and tent, an’ a’, wi’ an awtlu’slounge, into a deep well o’ the Kype. The 
jaups Jew about, | ne’er saw the like o’t—my very een blin’t i’ my head. 
Grid sa uf me, I thought the body was kill’t; doon cam’ the winnow 
claith V the tap 0’ him, like to smoor him, an’ they had to jump in to 
he!p Ht aneth’t, or he maun hae been droon’t. It makes me laugh yet, 
as he was na’ hurt, when I think I see him, stannen like a scoort fleece, 
drippin’. spreadin’ out his legs, an’ hawden out his arms, as wat as water 
could mak’ him. The preachin’ was a’ sticket o’ course, so we cam’ our 
ways hame. But the young laird o’ Frearhill, by way o’ keepin’ the 
doctor frae catchin’ cauld, gied him that muckle whiskey, that he filled 
him as foo’s a warlock; and he got out and danc’t chantruse i’ the loan, 
half naket ! 


His opinion of the ancients. 


‘Am tell’t, the ancients didna’ even ken how to bigg a lum to their 
hooses, but the reek cam’ spuing out o’ the hole in the roof, or at the 
door—an’ for glass windows they had nane—just like our moorlan’ 
bodies—and they sat doon on their hunkers, like a wheen tinkiers. As 
for a drap o’ whiskey, ne’er ane o’ them e’er pree’t it, or dream’t that 
sic a thing could be made o’ John Barleycorn. But,’ continued Matthew, 
‘I hae seen wi’ my ain een, the de’ils causey, or the auld Roman road, 
running past within a few gunshot o’ my ain door; why its just a rickle 
o muckle stanes, no braid eneugh to drive a hurl-barrow on, an’ sae fu’ 
o’ lumps an’ jumps, that it wad break ane o’ my Carts a bits. Tell nae 
me about the Romans—we Scots soon sent them hame again, like a dog 
wi’ a shangay on his tail.’ 


Of Milton. 


‘Hold! cried the Laird; ‘I will neither hear the speech which he 
puts into the mouth of the Father, nor the Son—I will hear no such 
impious speeches, fabricated by man, repeated in my presence. In this 
description, which you have just praised as beautiful, he first tells us that 
the omniscient Father is about to take a survey of all things at once; 
then the poet forgets himself, and speaks of him first beholding our first 
parents, and then discove ring Satan, who had forsaken Hell, and was on 
the very borders of the world, before he is descried. Milton’ s idea of 
Deity may be more elevated than the ideas of Homer were respecting 
Jupiter, and they may be so very truly, and yet be low enough after all. 
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I will spare you the trouble,’ continued the Laird, ‘of reading about St 
Peter and his keys at the wicket gate; of the paradise of fools; and 
Satan’s disguising himself so as to cheat Uriel, after having made hun 
steal a march on God himself, for that the arch-deceiver should bam- 
boozle an angel, is only what is to be expected. Come to some of those 
fine battles, where he places the contending hosts of Heaven and Hell, 
front to frvat, in direful combat.’ 


The following is an extract from a letter to his son. 


‘ Dear Son—The neist time that ye are in want o’ siller, as I carry 
the purse mysell, dinna come whully-whaen o’er your mother as I ware 
for stenten you to a saxpence or a shilling; therefore, send na mair o” 
wishy-washy letters, but speak out mensfu’ like, and tel! me frank and 
furthy what ye want. An’ dinna think that when ye’re alang wi’ decent 
company, and I houp ye draw up wi’ nane that are otherwise, and they, 
whan they meet, want to tak a crack and weet their whitters, that I 
wad hae you sit, like a whistle-binkie at a penny-waddin’, for want o’ 
pocket-money to pay your score; the feint a bit o’ me; I wad like to 
see you, whan occasion ser’s, be as campy as ony o’ them. And I dinna 
mean that ye should set the wun’ abried aneth a’ the gear that I hae 
gather’t thegither, neither; be just as canny as possible, and tak gude 
tent o’ what I send you. Am no for you to spend o’er muckle time, 
scrapin’ on the fiddle, or blawin’ the whistle, for its uncoo like to lead 
you into waufl company ; fiddling and flinging may do weel aneugh fora 
dancin’ master, but they’re no soncey ava in a minister.’ 


We should imagine, that, in describing the practice of a 
quack doctor, who makes his appearance in the course of 
these volumes, the author must have had in his eye, the 
method of treatment lately recommended among us, by a 
benevolent, but enthusiastic physician; although there seems 
no reason for connecting the allusion with a low and infamous 
character ; since, whatever may be the value of the mode of 
practice, we know of no reason to doubt the sincerity and 
disinterested zeal of the physician who proposes it. 

His mode of treatment was exceedingly simple; his remedies were 
applied directly through the organs of respiration to the seat of the 
disease ; while all medicines exhibited according to the established 
practice, could only act indirectly through the medium of the whole 
system, and could never reach the parts affected. His success, it is true, 
had not quite answered their expectations; the cures had not been so 
rapid as they had been led to expect, but they could not expect mira- 


cles;—he had as yet been but a short time among them, and they must 
have a little patience. 


The Whult, as he is called, a lazy, shiftless neighbour of 
Matthew, is well contrasted with him. 


‘The lazy hallion!’ continued the Laird; ‘after he had been at the 
expense to get it cut, and the wife and the dochter were at the trouble 
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to make it into hay, and rake it together, le ‘ft it there in the condition 
ye see it. But every thing's of a piece; a’ the yets are wide open, and 
so mony slaps in the dykes, that ware it no for the colley dog, the kye 
wad ne’er be out o’ the corn; but the poor dumb beast has mair care 
than its master; for the Whult wad no loup o’er the dyke to drive them 
out if they ware a’ in the Kailyard. If I ware the wife, I wad be for 
serving the Whult as her auld mither did her auld gudeman, when she 
wanted to get quit of him; but I maun tell you this story. ‘The feck- 
less auld body was ill abed, and, as the wife thoucht, asleep ; ; so she gat 
a halter round his neck, and flinging the cord o’er a bauk, gat the end 
out at the window. But if the gudeman choosed to pretend to be asleep 
(ill she got round the halter, when she slippet quietly out for fear of 
wakening him, he took it off his neck, and put the bouster in the noose. 
As soon as she could, she got hold of the rope, and drew a’ her pith, 
thinking to hang him. But he was o’er auld farren for her, and as she 
drew, he held the bouster doon wi’ a’ his weight; as soon as she slacket, 
he took out the bouster, and put his neck again into the halter. The 
vile rudden came into the room to take off the halter, thinking she had 
linished her job; ‘that charr is charr’d,’ said she ; but whan she came 
to look into the bed, the auld fallow was lying laughing ; ‘Losh me,’ quoth 
she, ‘my dear, do ye ken me?’ ‘ Better than e’er I did,” said he, as he 
took the halter aff his neck and flang it at her. Frae that day to this 
she gat the name o’ hang the bouster.” * * * 

‘See, see!’ said Mr Rifleman to the Laird, ‘ the dog is chasing the 
cat in and out at the window.’ 

The Whult had been at some pains to teach them this pastime, for 
the gudewife and daughter not liking to see the crown of an old hat, 
or some old article of wearing apparel supplying the place of a pane of 
glass, when so many suitors were coming about the house, had the win- 
dows all mended. The Whult hated all innovations of this sort, and in 
a violent passion, he stood before the window, and shaking his coat tail, 
called ‘ Halloo, halloo,’ to the dog that was lying before the fire, who, 
jumping up in haste, took his usual route through the window, and in a 
few days, old hats, and breeches, and petticoats, were seen sticking in 
the windows as usual, and the dog passing and repassing in full chase 
after the cat. 

There are many passages we should like to extract, for the 
purpose of illustrating the character we have given of this 
work, but they would exceed our limits. It will be perceived, 
that, upon the whole, our opinion of it is favourable. If read 
with moderate expectations, we are persuaded, that it must 
afford entertainment, though no strong interest or excitement. 
There are some offences 7 against delicacy, and many against 
ood writing. If it be an American novel, we think it superior, 
in point of talent, to most of those, which have issued from 
the press on this side of the Atlantic. 
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Occasional Pieces of Poetry. By Joun G. C. Brainanp. New 
York. 1825. 12mo. pp. 111. 


WE are sorry that Mr Brainard should have published his 
poems at this time. If his principal object, indeed, was “to 
make a little something by it,’ we should regret the circum- 
stance still more; without repeating what has been a thousand 
times said of Milton and Bacon, who wrote as no other men ever 
wrote, and who wrote, not for money, but for fame, we may, 
we think, be allowed to say, without incurring the imputation 
of canting, that a man of Mr Brainard’s unquestionable genius, 
ought not to be actuated by so sordid a motive. We cannot, 
however, believe, that this was his real object; we doubt not 
that he was mainly influenced by “the request of friends,” 
prompted withal by a secret consciousness that he needed not 
deprecate criticisms. ‘This knowledge of an author, that he 
has done pretty well, and can do better than most others 
when he pleases, has consigned more than one individual to 
oblivion, who might otherwise have marked his age by his 
own name. 
Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus, 


is a maxim as true in literature as in physics. No truly 
valuable work,—nothing that could safely be committed to 
“time, truth, and posterity,” was ever thrown off. at a single 
heat. The advice of Quintilius is even more necessary at the 
present day, than it was two thousand years ago: 
scseresccescscccsescscoescsesscssessessosees © COFTIPQE, SOdES, 
Hoc,’ aiebat, ‘et hoc;’ melius te posse negares, 


Bis terque expertum frustra,—delere jubebat, 
Et male tornatos incudi reddére versus. 


We have been led to these remarks, from the great power 
displayed in some of these poems, and the manifest want of 
care in the construction of almost a!l of them. We are satis- 
fied, that had the author’s labour in their composition been 
commensurate with his energy of conception, his volume might 
have placed him, at once, on a level with Bryant and Percival. 
There are two distinct and independent essentials of poetry, 
that the thoughts of the poet should be well conceived, and 
well expressed. Mr Brainard thinks well; he is a bold, 
vigorous, and original thinker ; and we are not afraid to give 


oO . . . . 
him advice, that to a poct of an inferior order might be dan- 
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gerous, that he should study to express clearly, and vets 
and attractively to others, what he has distinctly and strongly 
thought. We have no fear that he will ever “ lose a thought 
in snapping at a rhyme.” But he has evidently been too easily 
satistied with his own performances. He must have been 
aware of his own originality, and he appears to have trusted 
to that too exclusively. But we can assure him, that his 
thoughts are like diamonds, which, while they gain in splen- 
dour, increase also in value, by the labour of polishing. The 
following lines are a good example both of the beauty of the 
author’s thoughts, and his carelessness of execution. 





TO MY FRIEND G 


THE LOST PLETIAD.* 


Oh! how calm and how beautiful—look at the night ! 
The planets are wheeling in pathways of light ; 

And the lover, or poet, with heart, or with eye, 
Sends his gaze with a tear, or his soul with a sigh. 


But from Fesole’s summit the Tuscan looked forth, 
To eastward and westward, to south and to north; 
Neither planet nor star could his vision delight, 
Till his own bright Pleiades should rise to his sight. 


They rose, and he numbered their glistering train— 
They shone bright as he counted them over again; 
But the star of his love, the bright gem of the cluster, 
Arose not to lend the Pleiades its lustre. 


And thus, when the splendour of beauty has blazed, 

On light and on loveliness, how have we gazed ! 

And how sad have we turned from the sight, when we found 
That the fairest and sweetest was “ not on the ground.” 


The good taste, which dictated the first two of the foregoing 
stanzas, must, we think, have revolted at the not merely prosaic, 
but low and vulgar metaphor, with which the poem concludes. 
The editor of the Connecticut Mirror had found a rhyme, how- 
ever, and business at the time may have prevented him from 
searching for a better. This would, we admit, have been an 
available excuse, had the poem never been transferred from 
the corner of a newspaper; but when Mr Brainard collected 
his poems, and published them with his name, he should have 
thought more of his reputation, than to commence a poem with 
the planets’ “ pathway of light,” and end it by an allusion to 





“*'T is said by the ancient poets, that there used to be one more star in the 
constellation of the Pleiades.” 
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a horse-race.e Wedonot love to dwell on trifling blemishes, and, 
therefore, did not mark the frequent occurrence of bad rhymes 
and harsh metres, which again and again offended our ears. 

The lines, “To the Dead,” which, by the way, should 
have been entitled, “Of the Dead,” we quote as highly beau- 
tiful, and as strikingly characteristic of the author’s chief 
excellence—of thinking genuine poetry, which is unlike any 
other man’s poetry. 


TO THE DEAD. 


How many now are dead to me 
That live to others yet! 
How many are alive to me 
Who crumble in their graves, nor see 
That sick’ning, sinking look which we 
Tiil dead can ne’er forget. 
Beyond the blue seas, far away, 
Most wretchedly alone, 
One died in prison—far away, 
Where stone on stone shut out the day, 
And never hope, or comfort’s ray 
In his lone dungeon shone. 


Dead to the world, alive to me; 

Though months and years have passed, 
In a lone hour, his sigh to me 
Comes like the hum of some wild bee, 
And then his form and face I see 

As when I saw him last. 


And one with a bright lip, and cheek, 
And eye, is dead to me. 

How pale the bloom of his smooth cheek! 

His lip was cold—it would not speak ; 

His heart was dead, for it did not break ; 
And his eye, for it did not see. 


Then for the living be the tomb, 
And for the dead the smile ; 
Engrave oblivion on the tomb 
Of pulseless life and deadly bloom— 
Dim is such glare: but bright the gloom 
Around the funeral pile. 

With this extract we must take our leave of Mr Brainard 
for the present; but with hopes soon to receive another 
volume from his hands, which shall amply fulfil the high 
promise, which this work makes us, that we have poets of an 
exalted order among us, and whom untoward circumstances, 
“the hopes of making a little something,” have alone hitherto 
repressed. 

22 
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Plans for the Government and. Liberal Instruction of Boys ir 
large numbers ; drawn from experience. London. $29. 
ovo. pp. 238. 


Tus book contains so much practical good sense as well as 
sound philosophy upon the subject of education, that we are 
resolved to lose no time in laying i it, at some lei igth, belore 
our readers. If the book itself were in their hands, we should 
proceed at once to make our remarks upon its peculiarities 
and its merits, alluding to it only, as occasions might require, 
as to a subject with which they are already familiar. But 
as few copies have probably me at this side of the Atlantic, 
we shall first give a pretty full analysis of it, reserving our 
remarks for the close of this or perhaps for some future ar ‘ticle. 
The * Hazelwood School,” of which this book contains the 

lan, has attracted considerable attention in England for the 
bt few years, and is destined, if we mistake not, to attract 
much more; and to be made in many respects, the model of 
other schools there, as well as in our own country. But the 
plan is not such as can be generally adopted for the efficient 
instruction of the whole people, either in England or in the 
United States. The complicated machinery of its government 
would require pupils of an age, when the most interesting, and 
perhaps the most important period of their education, as it 
respects both the moral and intellectual character, would be 
passed. Habits are contracted—principles are in some degree 
fixed—and traits in character are strongly marked, by instruc- 
tions received, and examples observed long before a pupil would 
be capable of sustaining many of the relations, which would 
devolve upon him as a member of a school like the one here 
described. ‘This consideration limits the application of the 
Hazelwood system of government to pupils of an age, when 
much must have alre eady been done. Another will limit it 
still more. A full development of the plan, and such, ac- 
cording to our author, it must have, in order to ensure its 
success, would involve expenses, which must place it at once 
beyond the reach of a great proportion of the people in this 
country, and of at least as great a proportion of them in 
England. This limitation confines the application of the sys- 
tem to a certain class; and could only be removed by the 
benevolent exertions and appropriations of individuals, for 
establishing institutions of a similar character, free, or partially 
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free, to the whole population of the country; or by the govern- 
ment’s assuming the whole responsibility and e xpense of organ- 
izing and supporting the elementary schools, and throwing “the 
burden of it upon property. 

The former is not likely to be the case to any considerable 
extent; and the latter policy we fear will not be adopted till 
the question is more definitely settled, whether the government 
ought to interfere at all in the education of the people farther 
than to allow them to educate themselves, and perhaps to offer 
some few facilities to encourage them to do it. One other plan, 
perhaps, may suggest itself, by which the system will become 
more generally applicable to our higher schools, viz. by 
connecting more of agricultural or mechanical pursuits with 
it, by which they may wholly or in great part defray their 
own expenses. 

With these restrictions, the Hazelwood School promises to 
be an interesting and instructive model. Its system of govern- 
ment will afford “hints, which, with some modilications, may be 
advantageously adopted in those schools and academies, which 
have a large number of pupils, and those attending constantly 
and for my os time. On failure of any of these conditions, 
the system will be found inapplicable to any class of schools 
in this country ; however it may have succeeded under other 
and more favourable circumstances. The principles of govern- 
ment, though familiar to us on a somewhat larger scale, were 
new as applied to schools. And the projectors of the Hazel- 
wood establishment certainly must have the credit of ingenuity, 
as well as originality. ‘The government of schools has gener- 
ally been a monarchy, and so administered as to become the 
very essence of tyranny. By this plan it is made essentiall 
democratic, by vesting most of the power in the body of 
pupils, who form the community of the school. ‘They make 
and execute all the laws for its regulation, except those which 
“determine the hours of attendance, and the regular amount 
of exercises to be performed.” ‘The master and teachers have 
only a negative authority in these matters, if all their powers 
are fairly stated in the following constitution. How far their 
personal influence may extend in swaying public opinion, we are 
not informed. But we hasten, without further preliminary re- 
marks, to quote the plan of government at length, in the ho 
thus to gratify those, who are more particularly interested in 
the subject; and, perhaps, at the expense of being thought 
particularly dull by most of our readers. 
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The government of the school is lodged in the hands of the master, 
the teachers, and a committee of boys elected by their companions. 

The committee is chosen on the first Monday in each month, at a 
general meeting of the school, over which one of the boys is called upon 
to preside as chairman. The boy who is then highest in ‘rank, the means 
of obtaining which are hereafter described, appoints a member of the 
committee; the two next in elevation jointly nominate a second; the 
three next choose a third, and so on to the bottom of the list; the last 
section, if incomplete, being incorporated with the previous division. 

The committee at present consists of eleven boys; but its number 
must evidently vary with any considerable increase or diminntion in the 
school. Each of the assistant teachers is a member ex officio ; but, as 
we think it desirable to leave the management of affairs as much as 
possible in the hands of the boys themselves, only one teacher has been 
in the habit of attending the committee's meetings. 

The committee meets once a week; it has the formation of all the 
laws and regulations of the school, excepting such as determine the 
hours of attendance and the regular amount of exercises to be per- 
formed; but when the committee has resolved upon any law, a copy is 
presented bv the secretary to the head master, whose sanction is neces- 
sary before it can be put in force.* The law is afterwards read aloud 
in the presence of the school, when its operation immediately com- 
mences, and a copy is hung in a conspicuous part of the school-room, 
for at least three days. 

The regulations of the committee require, that previously to the dis- 
cussion of any new law, a week’s notice shail be given. This necessary 
arrangement having sometimes occasioned inconvenient delay, a sub- 
committee, consisting of the judge and magistrate for the time being, 
has been empowered to make regulations, liable as usual to the veto of 
the master; which, unless annulled in the mean time by the general 
committee, continue in operation for a fortnight. A great advantage 
of this arrangement is, that it affords opportunity of trying as an experi- 
ment the effect of any regulation, and modifying it, if necessary, before 
it forms a part of the code of written laws. 

Immediately after its election, the new committee assembles, and 
proceeds to appoint the officers for the ensuing month. A chairman 
and secretary are first chosen; then the judge, the magistrate, the sheriff, 
and the keeper of the records, are elected. At the same time also, the 

master appoints the attorney-general, the judge nominates the clerk 
and the crier of the court, and the magistrate his two constables. 

Of the duties of the judge we shall speak hereafter. The magistrate 
has the power of enforcing all penalties below a certain amount. When 
an offence is committed which is beyond his jurisdiction, he directs the 
attorney-general to draw an indictment against the offending party, who 
takes his trial in a manner which will be hereafter described. The 
magistrate also decides petty cases of dispute between the boys; and is 





* The first committee was appointed on the 3d of February, 1817; and although 
from that time to the present (October, 1821), the committees have been constantly 
employed in repealing, revising, and correcting the old laws, and in forming new 
ones, me master’s assent has never, in a single instance, been withheld, or even 
delayed. 
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expected, with the assistance of his constables, to detect all offences 
committed in the school. At the end of the month the boy who has 
officiated as magistrate is rewarded with a half holiday, and, in order to 
secure to him the good-will and active co-operation of the other boys, 
he has the privilege of choosing a certain number of them to enjoy the 
holiday with him. This number is estimated by the master, according to 
the success of the police in preserving order. ‘The magistrate has also 
the power to reward the constables with half a day’s holiday at the same 
time, and to permit each of them to confer the same favour on either 
one or two other boys, according as he shall think his constables have 
performed their duty. 

The sheriff has to enforce all penalties levied by the court of justice ; 
and in case of the inability of the defaulter to pay the fine, it is his duty 
to imprison him. The rate at which penalties of marks shall be dis- 
charged by imprisonment has been determined by the committee. The 
sheritf has also some other duties, which will be mentioned hereafter. 

The keeper of the records has the care of the indictments and other 
papers belonging to the court of justice. 

The attorney-general is the officer who conducts the proceedings 

agaiust those boys who are tried by order of the magistrate. In cases 
of appeal, which will be hereafter explained, it is the duty of the attorney- 
general to draw up the necessary documents, if re quired by the appel- 
lant; for this he receives a fee of a certain number of marks from the 
unsuccessful party. 

The court of justice assembles on Wednesday afternoon, whenever 
there is business which requires its attention. At this time every teacher 
and every pupil is expected to be in attendance. All boys, except the 
officers of the court, those who are in certain lower classes, and such as 
have been convicted by the court within the last month, are competent 
to serve upon the jury. 

The jury consists of six, who are chosen by lot from among the whole 
body of qualified boys. The lots are drawn in open court, the first by 
the judge, and the remaining five by the first juryman drawn. The 
jury choose their own foreman. 

The attorney-general and .he accused party, if the case be penal, and 
each disputant, if civil, have a peremptory challenge of three, and a 
challege for cause, ad infinitum. ‘The judge decides upon the validity 
of objections. 

The officers of the court and the jury having taken their seats, the 
defendant (when the case is penal) is called to the bar by the crier of 
the court, and is placed between the constables. The clerk of the court 
then reads the indictment, at the close of which the defendant is asked 
if he object to any of the jury, when he may make his challenges, as 
before stated. The same question is put to the attorney- -reneral. A 
short time is then allowed the defendant to plead guilty, if he be so dis- 
posed ; he is asked no question, however, that he may not be induced to 
tell a falsehood: but in order to encourage an acknowledgment of the 
fault, when he pleads guilty a small deduction is made from the penalty 
appointed by the law for the offence. The consequence is, that at least 
five out of six of those who are justly accused acknowledge the offence 
in the first instance. If the defendant be determined to stand his trial, 
the attorney-general opens the case, and the trial proceeds. The defen- 
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dant may either plead his own cause, or employ a schoolfellow as coun- 
sel, which he sometimes does. 

The judge takes notes of the evidence, to assist him in delivering his 
eharge to the jury; in determining the sentence he is guided by the 
regulations enacted by the committee ; which affix punishments vary ing 
with the magnitude of the offence and the age of the defendant, but in- 
vest the judge with the power of increasing or diminishing the penalty, 
to the extent of one-fourth. 

The penalties ap pointed by the judge are entered in a book by the 
sheritl, and a copy of the sentence is laid before the master for his sig- 
nature, when he can, if he please, exercise his power of mitigation or 
pardon. 

The fines are paid in open court immediately after the ratification of 
the sentence ; otherwise the defendant is imprisoned. 

Any one who has committed an offence may, with the permission of a 
teacher, escape the shame of a public trial, by undergoing the greatest 
possible punishment that he could suffer from the sentence of the judge. 

A register is kept of all who have been convicted before the court of 
justice, and of those who have paid the increased fines in order to escape 
trial. Some boys are acutely sensible of the disgrace of appearing in 
this book ; and in order to make this very proper feeling a spur to moral 
improvement, it has been thought advisable to allow any one, whose 
name, at the last arrangement according to good behaviour (on a sys- 
tem to be explained hereatter), shall have stood above a certain number, 
to move the court to order the erasure of his name from the criminal 
register. The boy in this case is obliged to give notice of his intention 
to the attorney-general, and, to succeed, he must prove to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury, that his conduct for a long time past has been exemplary. 
This has been done in some instances. 

The offences which come before the court of justice are, principally, 
jeaving the school before the appointed exercises are completed and 
examined, going beyond the school boundaries, and falsehood. Petty 
acts of dishonesty have sometimes been the subjects of legal investiga- 
tion; but these, we are happy to state, occur very rarely indeed. When 
a case of prevarication comes before the court, the offender is likely to 
be severely dealt with, for the juries have hitherto shown a decided 
aversion to every kind of deception; and a quibble is, perhaps, punished 
more rigorously ‘than a direct falsehood. 

Any one who shall think himself aggrieved by a decision of the 
magistrate, a teacher, or of the court of justice, may appeal to the com- 
mittee. Two instances only have occurred of appeals from the court of 
justice, both of which were brought by the attorney-general, against 
verdicts of acquittal; and upon each occasion the committee reversed 
the decision of the inferior court. Neither of these cases was of that 
clear and undoubted nature which would authorize a charge of partiality 
against the jury; moreover, in each instance, evidence was brought 
before the committee which had not been heard below. Appeals against 
the decisions of the teachers and magistrate have been frequently made. 
The committees have generally ratified the former decisions; and when 
they have not, (with a few exceptions only), they have acted in confor- 
mity with the opinions of the teachers as a body. We can remember 
enly two instances in which that has not been the case; even here all 
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that was done was to reduce the penalties, not to remit them altogether; 
and though it was the opinion of the teachers that in these instances the 
committees were actuated in some measure by party feeling, we cannot 
be certain that such was the fact, because it is not impossible that the 
teachers themselves might be influenced by a sentiment of espret du corps 
in favour of the acts of an individual of their own body. 

It has lately been the etiquette, when any case of appeal cencerning 
a teacher comes before the committee, to leave the decision entirely 
with the boys; the only teacher who is in the habit of attending the 
meetings declining to vote on the question. 

When any boy above the age of thirteen leaves the school, his char- 
acter becomes the subject_of judicial consideration; a report thereon is 
drawn up, and laid before the general committee by a sub-committee 
appointed for the purpose. In this report, the boy’s merits and demerits 
are impartially stated; his improvement while at school, his rank and 
general character, and the offices of trust he may have served, are here 
recorded. On the other hand, the criminal register is consulted, and 
should his name be found therein, the fact is now brought forward against 
him. Offences committed long ago, however, are not unkindly dwelt 
upon; and moral improvement is always recorded with pleasure. 

These reports are entered in a book, and read to the whole school. If 
any boy desire a copy of his character, he is furnished with one by the 
secretary. 

Such is the organization of the system of government in de- 
tail. It struck us at first as exceedingly complicated, farcical, 
and boyish. And if we had not been before assured on high 
authority,* that “ it works admirably in practice,” we should 
have saia without hesitation, that it could never be executed 
at all, or at best, at an expense of most of the time and atten- 
tion of the scholars. But the operation of the system cannot 
be fully understood in the abstract; and we deem one suc- 
eessful experiment better evidence of its practicability than all 
the speculations which could be bestowed upon it. Such 
experiment has been made; and our scepticism Is so far over- 
come by the favourable result as to leave a belief, that some 
modification of the system, by which the older pupils may 
be admitted to a share in the details of government, would 
be an improvement in the plans of our larger and higher 
schools ;—because such an arrangement would relieve the 
governors and teachers of by far the most difficult and per- 
plexing part of their duty; and because it would remove the 
impression, which always exists ina community of pupils, that 
they are the subjects of an arbitrary power,—a tyranny to 
which they must either quietly submit, or from which they 
must escape by violence or intrigue. 





* See Edinburgh Review, No. LX XXII. 
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Wherever a large number of pupils are brought together, 
there we may always expect an esprit du corps, which, unless 
it be very diverted, will natur: ily be arrayed against the 
power which restrains or controls it. This impatience of con- 
trol, and this spirit of opposition, are peculiarly strong in 
youth; and they are imparted by sympathy from one to 
another with electrical rapidity. A leading and essential 
int, therefore, in any plan for the government of boys in 
eas numbers, must be to remove, as far as possible, the 
causes which excite, and the occasions which bring out, this 
spirit of opposition ; ; and if this point be not by some means 
and in some good degree gained, opposition will always exist, 
and concert and combination will give it energy and direction. 
Vigilance and power may restrain it, but it still exists. It is 
a force too elastic to be broken or crushed, and ev ery increase 
of weight causes a double reaction. The system just quoted 
has for its object, to relieve the masters and instructers from 
the trouble of imposing these odious restraints, and the pupils 
from the trouble of feeling them; and at the same time to 
secure all the order necessary for the attainment of the ob- 
jects of the institution. Restraints imposed by the constitu- 
tion of the school, and punishments inflicted by an executive 
from their own body, will be felt as a much less evil, than 
when imposed by superiors, who have fewer sympathies with 
them, and who take the whole government into their own 
hands, and make, interpret, and execute their laws; w pai be per- 
haps, for every purpose but that for which they are designed— 
viz. to produce good dispositions, and promote the greatest moral 
and intellectual improvement of the community of pupils. 

Rank, we are assured by our author, is an object of great 
ambition in the school, mf is conferred aohaedlioe to moral 
and intellectual merit. 

As we have before stated, it is an object with us to make rank as im- 
portant in the eyes of the boys as possible. The weekly arrangement 
determines for a time the precedence of the boys. With a few excep- 
tions, which will be stated shortly, they sit according to it at their 
meals: when presenting their exercises to a teacher for examination, 
superiority in rank gives them a prior claim to his attention; and it has 
been seen, that the higher a boy ranks, the more influence he acquires 
in the election of the committee, and, consequently, the greater is his 


control in the affairs of the school. There are other motives which 
render this rank desirable, but is not necessary to enumerate all. 


They have two species of circulating media in the estab- 
lishment, one called penal marks, and another prennal marks. 
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These, somewhat unlike our vulgar circulating medium, rep- 
resent this same moral and mental merit; and not what the 
pupils possess of the good things of this world. The whole 
system of rewards and punishments consists almost exclusive ly 
in giving or withholding these two species of marks or “ coun- 
ters.” T he following is our author’s description of one of them. 


Our rewards are chiefly conferred by the distribution of certain coun- 
ters, which the boys obtain by supe riority in the classes, by filling cer- 
tain otficcs,;—and by various kinds of voluntary labour. In the forfeiture 
of these counters our punishments chiefly consist; hence the pieces are 
called penal marks. 

Every boy in the school devotes such part of his play-hours as he may 
think proper to the obtaining of these marks. The product of almost 
any kind of labour or study is received, provided it is presented in a 
complete state, and is tolerably well executed. As each boy, for this 
purpose, is at liberty to employ himself in the way he shall think proper, 
he of course engages in those pursuits which are most consonant with 
his taste. * ™ ” 

The penalties are entered at the time they are incurred in a book 
which is kept for the purpose ; and at an appointed hour in each day the 
boys are expected to pay certain teachers, who are in readiness to re- 
ceive them, all the penalties which may have been registered against 
them on the preceding day: those, however, of the younger boys are 
lessened by subtracting a sixth for every year which the age is under 
eleven. At the same time other teachers are occupied in giving the 
rewards for voluntary labour. The names of those boys who cannot pay 
their fines are entered on a list (called the defaulters’ list), which is kept 
by the sheriff, the penalties being doubled. Those who remain on this 
list are confined to the school-room, except at meal-times, and during 
one half hour in each day which is allowed for exercise: they are also 
obliged to rise at an hour earlier than the other boys in the morning 
and at the next holiday, should they be still upon this list, provided 
their names have not been entered within the preceding twenty-four 
hours, the sheriff has the power of confining them separately in the dark, 
for a time proportionate to the amount of their debts. 


The other species of counters differs from the one just 
described, both in the kind of merit which it represents, and 
the purposes to which it may be applied. 


Besides the counters already mentioned, rewards of another descrip- 
tion are given, which we call premial marks: these can only be obtained 
by productions of the very best quality, and, unlike the penal marks, are 
strictly personal; that is, they cannot be transferred from one boy to 
another: with a certain number of them, a boy may purchase for him- 
self an additional holiday, which can be obtained by no other means; 
and in the payment of penalties, they may be commuted at an estab- 
lished rate for penal marks. To prevent unnecessary interference in 
the arrangements of the school, the purchase of holiday with premial 
marks is confined to a certain afternoon in each week, when any one 
who is able may obtain his liberty. But an inducement to save their 
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premial marks is offered to the boys by making them the means of pro- 
curing rank, ‘Thus once and sometimes twice in every half year, (ac- 
cording to the number of weeks from vacation to vacation), the first 
place is put up to auction, and given to the boy who is willing to sacri- 
lice for it the greatest number of premial marks: the second place is 
then sold in the same manner, and so on. By these means the possession 
of premial marks is made to bear upon the determination of the prizes ; 
and so powerful is the motive thus created, that we find, on an exam- 
ination of the accounts, that a boy of fourteen, now in the school, al- 
though constantly in the possession of gnarks amply sufficient to obtain 
a holiday per week, has bought but three quarters of a day’s relaxation 
during the whole of the last year. The same boy, at a ‘late arrange- 
ment, purchased his place on the list by a sacrifice of marks, sufficient 
to have obtained for him twenty-six half days’ exeniption from the 
labour and confinement of the school. 


These are the essential principles of all that is peculiar to 
the government of the Hazelwood School. ‘The division of 
the scholars into classes, and the minor regulations for the 
preservation of order, present nothing new. There is consid- 
erable mechanical ceremony in going through the manceuvres 
of a day; but all this is common in principle, if not in form, 
with the system of Mr Lancaster; and we shall not go into a 
more particular account of it. ‘The volume contains our au- 
thor’s defence of his own system of government, and a sketch 
of the principles of instruction he has adopted. These make 
more than half the volume, and constitute by far the most 

valuable part of it; although they are less peculiar than the 
part we have already examined. These, as well as the 
moral influence of the education received at school, we must 
reserve for some future number. 
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HYDE PARK—STATUE IN HONOUR OF WELLINGTON—KENSINGTON 
GARDENS—CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND. 
April 18th, 18—. 
Or all the crowds of London, the most numerous and various 
is that which is poured forth from this great metropolis into Hyde 
Park, between one and four o’clock of a pleasant Sunday. We 
may learn the numerical population of London in our closets, but 
no one can have a full and just conception of its immensity with- 
out taking the view, which a few minutes walk procured me to- 
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day. The principal north entrance (about four yards wide) at 
Hyde Park Place was about as much crowded as the doors of 
that worthy edifice, Cambridge meetinghouse, on a Commence- 

ment morning, and that not for a few minutes, but for successive 
hours. For one mile on the city side of the Park, the wheel-way 
was occupied by two lines of coaches and other vehicles, moving 
in opposite directions ; but unable to exceed, in any instance, a 
moderate walk, and often obliged to halt, as they sometimes do in 
our most extended and solemn processions. The walkers occu- 

pied a footway within that for carriages, and separated from it by 
a slight fence ; and they formed, for the same distance, viz. a 
mile, a solid column from two to four rods wide. Besides these, 
there were numerous riders, drivers, and pedestrians scattered 
around and over the Park. I committed myself to the stream, 
which bore me down towards Hyde Park Corner, the principal 
south entrance, near which, and in full view of Wellington’s 
house, is the statue of Achilles, erected (saith the superscription) 
by the ladies in honour of Wellington and his associates! ‘This 
statue has been the subje ct of much ridicule, as well as of grave 
censure 3 and, in my opinion, it deserves both, and would not be 
tolerated a single day in a place of public resort in the United 
States; not, perhaps, that we are more virtuous, but that we have 
less temptation. The statue was cast from twelve twenty-four 
pounders, and weighs upwards of thirty tons, On the pedestal f 
read as follows: 

To Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
And bis brave companions in arms, 

This statue of Achilles, cast from cannon taken 


In the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, 
Is inscribed by their countrywomen. 


Placed on this spot the 8th day of June, 1822, 
By command of His Majesty 
George IV. 

I doubt exceedingly if the country-women of those heroes had 
any concern in putting up this statue, though it may be difficult 
for them to avoid taking some interest in it, now that it is up, so 
peculiarly does it offer itself to their notice. I cannot but think 
that their name has been usurped to sanction what themselves 

would never sanction; and to supply the place of the drapery or 
the brick walls, which ought to hide this figure from the public 
view,—a figure fit only for an artist’s workshop. I am willing to 
presume, for the honour of English dames and from some par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, that the part of the inscription 
which relates to them, is a fiction. But perhaps some one will 
start up, and begin to discourse to me of prudery—of classical 
models—and of the old proverb about purity. He shall be wel- 
come; and when he is done, I will reply,—that we have a purer 
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and more intellectual religion than the Greeks had; that moral 
aberrations, which in them might be excused, or at least would not 
imply a radical and irreclaimable wickedness of heart,—would in 
our stage of improvement be wholly unpardonable, and would 
argue an utter and hopeless abandonment to vice. Ought we not, 
and do we not, profess to aim at a higher standard of morality and 
of public decorum than existed at Athens, where a favourite of 
the city caused himself to be drawn in a car through the principal 
streets and in open day, in a manner too indecent and disgusting 
to admit of description ? I have a great respect fur proverbs, and 
think, that rightly understood, they always contain much that is 
true and usetul; but this one, * To the pure all things are pure,” 
if literally understood, would not more justify the statue of Achilles, 
than it would the four-in-hand driving of Themistocles, or the 
huge nakedness of the women of Timmana. I am disposed to 
believe, that his Grace the Duke of Wellington ought to bear all 
or a greater part of the blame of this statue; for his taste it was 
(reintorced perhaps by that of certain privy counsellors) that di- 
rected the making and the placing of it. 

After this reconnoisance of Achilles, and after contemplating 
for some time the innumerable multitudes passing in review be- 
fore me, and seeing some quit and others come, | continued my 
perambulation to the western extremity of the Park, or rather of 
Kensington Gardens, about three miles. There is situated Kensing- 
ton palace, the residence of the Duke of Sussex (a great friend 
to America); of the princess Sophia, the king’s sister; and 
of the Dutchess of Kent, whose young daughter is heir presump- 
tive to the throne. It being Sunday, | did not apply for admission, 
but understood that on week days, the chaplain of the establish- 
ment would show it to all visiters for a shilling, the usual price 
for such gratifications in England. Near the palace is an exten- 
sive green-house, suitably filled. What interested me most 
about it, was the inscriptions scratched on the large glass windows ; 
which, whether done last year or sixty years ago, were equally 
bright and legible. On a first glance, several of the mottos, 
names, and dates appeared, by the freshness of the lines, to have 
been just written, but on examination [ found them from fifty to 
seventy years old. The following are specimens. 


Wilkes is a rogue ; 
and under it, 
The writer is a liar. 


May the present contest between the American congress and their mother country 
be unanimously settled to the satisfaction of every true British subject. 


These show the spirit and opinions of particular times. The 
following belong to all times. 
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Cupid shall never pierce my heart, 
Though he strike it with his fiercest dart 


To which was subjoined by another hand, 


This lady all her resolution spoke, 
But wrote on glass, in hopes it might be proke. 


This Park, or rather that part of it called Kensington Gardens, 
which may be considered a continuation of it, is covered with 
shrubs, beech, hemlock, lime, and other trees, in some places 
thinly scattered, and in others thick and nearly impervious. Not 
far trom the palace there is a large and beautiful artificial lake, 
with swans and canoes gliding over its surface. Summer-houses, 
rustic seats and lodges invite to rest at suitable intervals. The 
Serpentine river, so called, I know not why (its form being an 
oblong square), is in Hyde Park, not above half a mile from the c ity. 

Chelsea lies nearly south of Hyde Park, and about three miles 
from Soho square, so that I was not carried any farther from my 
lodgings by making a visit to the Hospital in that place. The 
buildings have an air of perfect neatuess and great comfc.t3 the 
architecture is in good taste (it wasfinished by Wren), and the 
material brick, with stone columns and pili isters. The erounds are 
finely laid out, and well enclosed with iron railing. In the centre 
court, which is open on the south or Thames side, is a bronze 
statue of Charles II., the founder. The scene and the walks on 
this side are charming beyond description. What an enormous 
tribute this nation pays to the spirit of war and of conquest! It is 
well, perhaps, that the mutilated remains of these blind instru- 
ments of pride and selfish ambition are not cast off when their 
services are done ;—that nourishment and rest are aflorded to the 
surviving men and limbs, which have lost their fellows in distant 
lands. When the old and invalid soldiers arrive from abroad, 
and are paid off, and put upon this establishment, they throw off 
their campaigning caps, knapsacks, and coats, and strew them over 
the grounds ; they get intoxicated, the place is filled, and their 
money obtained by merry friends or rather fair enemies, from 
London, and thus, le fin couronne les auvres. 

The pensioners are dressed in coarse blue surtouts, with mili- 
tary buttons, and generally a cocked hat. The dining hall is 
spacious, handsome, and perfectly clean. ‘They breakfast on 
bread and cheese, and porter; and dine on meat five days in the 
week ; pease-soup is substituted for meat the remaining two days. 
They receive from sixpence to one shilling and sixpence per day, 
according to their rank. One monoped pensioner told me, that 
his absent leg was at New Orleans ;—that he saw General Packen- 
ham wounded and borne from the field, having his own leg carried 
away at the same moment by a cannon ball. I concealed the fact 
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of my being an American, and endeavoured to obtain from him 
some opinion of American courage ; but all that I could get from 
him, was, * z hy shoul’nt they be brave—they are the same as 
we.” The English, he said, stood no chance at New Orleans ; 
they were cut ie n by scores without being able to strike a blow. 
Besides the cannon shot which deprived him of his leg, he received 
four musket balls in his body. The Americans had breast-works 
seven feet high, with loop-holes. IT asked, why they attacked in 
that manner. He replied, that it was the fault of a Colonel 
M , Who was to have been on the ground a quarter of an 
hour first, and placed ladders across the fosse, and planks on 
them,so as to have formed foot-bridges. Instead of this, the main 
body arrived on the ground, and had to stand a dreadful fire, 
while the means of attack were being procured. This soldier be- 
longed to the fourth or “ King’s own.” Lord Chatham was colonel 
of it, but the acting commandant at New Orleans was Colonel 
Brooks. 

If an intelligent person would take pains to visit the pensioners, 
and converse with them, he might obtain a great many interesting 
details respecting the military events of the last fifty or sixty 
years,—details, which would be useful to history, and which will 
probably die with the veterans, who alone possess them. It ap- 
pears to me, that a careful inquirer might collect among them 
materials for an amusing and valuable book. 

In passing through St James’ Park, on my return to London, I 
nee d one of the sentinels (for they are posted all round this 

Park) calling very vehemently after an old lady, who was scramb- 
ling off as vehemently in an opposite direction. Finding that 
vociferation would not arrest her, the sentinel pursued, and over- 
took her, just as [ encountered them both. The old lady’s offence 
was that of walking with pattens, a practice prohibited in these 
parks. Being ordered by the soldier to take them off, she com- 
plied, and was permitted to go her way. 








THE LAY MONASTERY. 


Poets and Common-sense Men. 


‘Tnere is something of mystery in the poetical character. We 
may talk as we will of gifted minds, and inspired thoughts, and 
holy feelings,—and may sce in each other the strong light of some 
intellectual feature throwing a deep shadow over the rest of the 
mind,—and yet we are not a step nearer the solution than before. 
We may say, that poets hold secret communion with nature,—that 
they enter within the veil of her temple, and come out to reveal 
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what other eyes have not seen nor other ears heard; aye, that 
poets themselves have their altars, their worshippers, their devo- 
tees,—and yet there is a mystery. We may say, that the same tem- 
perament, which prompts a man to be a poet, prompts him to love,— 
that the same enthusiasm in thought and sensibility in feeling are 
working out their different ends in each ;—but the silent miracle 
is still going on within those thoughts and feelings, we know not 
how. Many poets have said, that they had seasons of inspiration 
and * thick-coming fancies’ —and intervals of mental rest—re- 
lapses into life’s actuality and commonplace ; Milton could not 
write until the sun had passed down the autuinnal equinox, nor 
after it had come up from the vernal; and poor Chatterton was 
idle save when the moon was near her full; but all this, so far 
from giving light upon the subject, makes us wonder still more at 
the anomaly. 

The generality of mankind have little romance in their 
characters. But poets can create a fairy land in their own 
imaginations; and, looking abroad upon their own creation, they 
can enjoy a bright day even amid the storms of the world. 
This is a great and peculiar privilege,—one that nature alone 
gives, and withholds, and with which we usually find united a high 
and exquisite tone of feeling,—often too high for the tone of ordi- 
nary life. I am, however, far from thinking, that this excess of 
feelings is what sometimes renders the poetical temperament an 
unhappy one; it is rather a want of harmony between these feel- 
ings themselves, and between them and the feelings of other men. 
There seem to be certain unseen, but powerful sympathies exist- 
ing between the hearts of our great human brotherhood ; so that 
an emotion awakened in one should find its echo in all others ;— 
as the sound of a flute finds a corresponding one on the strings of 
a harpsichord. A want of unison, arising from hearts and minds 
too highly strung, is the fountain of the poet’s proverbial unhap- 
piness—full even to overflowing. And thus it is, that the poetical 
temperament unfits men in some degree for life’s ordinary scenes 
and duties,—that it lays them open to embarrassments,—and gives 
many a one occasion to say of the dead son of song, as a for- 
gotten French poet once sung over the grave of the unfortunate 
Malherbe,— 

I] est mort pauvre,—et moi, 
Je vis comme il est mort. 

In reference to the poetical faculty, as distinguished from its 
peculiar exercise, poets may be divided into two great classes,— 
those who have within them the light of original genius, and those 
who borrow their lustre and draw their inspiration from the full 
urns of others. From the strong minds of the first, spring up 
Vigorous conceptions, which have not been nurtured with a care- 
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ful, overweening prudence. These are men who hold, and who 
dare to exercise, the mighty prerogative of genius. They have 
minds full of energy and high aspirings,—trying hazardous flights, 
and sustaining themselves long and gloriously. The poetical vein 
vrows excellent by use; and these have shown, from an early and 
first beginning, the germs of that power, which, by exercise, gave 
them in its maturity a wide sway in the intellectual world. These 
are the suns of their spheres,—stars of the first magnitude,—fixed, 
and shining with a steady brightness ; others are but satellites, 
changing and vacillating in their orbits, with a pale and borrowed 
light. “These last are poets of the second class,—poets who are 
afraid to follow the waywardness of fancy, but, in the spirit of 
weighing and measuring, give all diligence to suit their writings 
to the spirit of the age they live in, aud bring down every thing 
to an unambitious level. ‘They grow old in aping the ways of 
better writers,—the faults and follies of genius. We see in them 
a constant eflort to familiarize the mind to a preciseness of thought 
and a nicety of style,—a constant fashioning of all things by fa- 
vourite models,—which we call the good breeding of poetry. 
True poets embody and give form to the fine thoughts which are 
passing through their minds; but these men, like mere painters, 
only animate those forms, which have long existed in every one’s 
fancy. ‘They die in imitating, and they are forgotten by imitating! 
These are poets; and common-sense men differ widely from 
them. It has lately been my good fortune to meet with one of 
these plain, on-going men in the affairs of life,x—a man of good de- 
sert,—a studious observer of the world and its changes,—who, from 
a well saved experience has gained something of a prophetic fore- 
sight into the things of the world. “ Although,” said he, “ it is idle 
for men to speculate much concerning futurity, yet there is in the 
history of every nation a kind of propiecy of what its history will 
be hereafter. Each age, indeed, has its peculiar and distinguish- 
ing character; but the spirit of the times may be traced back to 
the gradual operation of causes in former times, and will hereafter 
be found to have exerted its influence in giving character to suc- 
ceeding periods. The spirit of the present age, in our own coun- 
try, is a spirit of intelligence and activity ; and is such as our 
fathers predicted would arise from their firmness and sufferings. 
What the character of the succeeding age will be, may be foretold 
from the many causes, which we see in oper ration for the gradual 
increase of mental power im our country ; and the thorough | removal 
of ancient errors, that are fast wearing out of the world.” There 
‘as an energy in ‘the speaker’s manner, that gave force to what he 
uttered; and I found, that, although a thorough-going, matter-of- 
fact man, he still entertained that high respect for the ornamental 
arts of life, which originates in a well ordered taste and a due 
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degree of natural sensibility. From him I shall trace in its out- 
lines the character of the common-sense man. 

It is a position laid down by many writers on education, that 
nothing but nature can fit a man for “learning ;” and that without 
a peculiar temperament for the pursuits he engages in, application, 
however close and long continued, is to no purpose. But this is 
an opinion, which bears too closely upon human happiness to be 
embraced without some Limitation. It seems to give countenance 
to the idea, that we should cherish some one mental power to the 
neglect of all the rest,—an idea harmonizing well with our in- 
clinations and our indolence ; when, at the same time we know 
that system of education to be alone perfect, which develops and 
cherishes equally every faculty of the mind, giving light, and life, 
and vigor to all. And it is here that we may mark the first char- 
acteristic of the common-sense man. ‘Though he has not the 
superiority of one intellectual faculty, which we call genius, yet 
there is within his mind, that beautiful proportion and exact 
balance of its powers, which, from their several relations, produce 
a harmonious whole. ‘This fits him for the business of life, and 
for its enjoyment ; for kee ‘ping up that just equipoise et his 
passive impressions and active principles, which will keep his 
sympathies from ending in feeling. 

The common-sense man is a deliberate, thinking man; grown 
cautious from his treasured wisdom in human affairs,—always 
consistent with himself, and true to his own character. ‘Khe 
world is full of those who are precipitate in forming their opin- 
ions, and equally precipitate in changing them. So emphatically 
are they the creatures of circumstances, that we have no evidence 
of their being to-morrow what we have found them to be to-day. 
But the common-sense man forms his opinions with a cool, dis- 
criminating judgment, and when once embraced, keeps them with 
a saving faith. He has directed his mind to those practical pur- 
suits, which have so wide a bearing upon the state of society, and 
with a cautious prudence has treasured up facts for his future 
benefit. He has done good to society both from speculation and 
from action. His theories rest upon facts, and their truth is known 
by their practical application. ‘This constitutes the useful virtue 
of human prudence. When a man speculates upon the future 
circumstances of the world, and gives us tidings of what will be 
from what has already been, he must have closely studied human 
affairs, lest future realities should contradict his prophecy. And 
if he has turned faithfully over the volumes of nature, and has 
grown wise from the study of what he there found, we have a 
well grounded assurance, that whatever he shall say concerning 
things to be hereafter, in reasoning from present circumstances, 
will be at Jeast an approximation to the truth. 
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It is an objection to the exclusive and devoted study of a 
favourite profession, that it limits those wide and liberal views of 
mankind and of worldly doings, which the mind should be led to 
embrace ; and brings men to think that every thing of public 
utility may be traced to their own pursuits. But the experience 
of the common-sense man is continually widening the field of his 
views, and giving liberality to his opinions. 

The common-sense man, then, is one who is really experienced 
in human ways, and who knows how to apply his knowledge to 
the increase of human happiness. Nor is this all. He is active 
in the right exercise of that power, which one individual has over 
the happiness of many,—going out into the busy world,—engaging 
cheerfully in the cares and enjoyments of life,x—mingling with 
society,—speaking in good faith the thoughts of a good mind. 
Few of us have time and opportunity to form our own opinions 
of men and things. We take them, and we must take them, from 
others; and we reverence the character of the common-sense 
man in so readily embracing his, and in doing as he has done. 
Thus in the credit of his opinions, and the imitation of his actions, 
we see his influence upon society. The virtue of a good name 
has given reputation to his thoughts and actions,—the excellence 
of a good character has led men to honour and to imitate them. 
Has he enjoyed life well? He has shown us the means of that 
enjoyment existing in well regulated feelings and affections. Has 
he prospered in the world? He has shown us, in his honourable 
precepts and honest dealings, the way of that prosperity. 


Tre Lay Monk. 





POETRY. 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS 


AT THE CONSECRATION OF PULASKI'S BANNER. 





The standard of Count Pulaski, the noble Pole who fell in the attack upon Sa- 
vannab, during the American Revolution, was of crimson silk, embroidered by the 
Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. See N. A. Review, New Series, 
vol, x1. p. 390. 





When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowled head, 
And the censer burning swung, 
Where before the altar hung 
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The proud banner, that with prayer 
Had been consecrated there. 


And the nuns’ sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 


Take thy banner!—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the sabbath of our vale,— 
When the clarion’s music thrills 

To the hearts of these lone bills,— 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


Take thy banner !—and beneath 
The war-cloud’s encircling wreath, 
Guard it—till our homes are free— 
Guard it—God will prosper thee! 
In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 


Take thy banner! But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him !—by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou wouldst be spared ! 


Take thy banner !—and if e’er 

Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee ! 


And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 


H. W. L. 





LOVE ASLEEP, 


Wake.him not, he dreams of bliss ; 
His little lips put forth to kiss ; 

His arms, entwined in virgin grace, 
Seem linked in beautiful embrace. 


He smiles,—and on his opening lip 
Might saints refresh and angels sip; 
He blushes,—’t is the rosy light 

That morning wears on leaving night. 
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He sighs,—'‘t is not the sigh of wo, 
He oaly sighs that he may know 

If kindred sighs another move ; 
for mutual sighs are signs of love. 


Ile speaks,—it is his dear one’s name ; 
Ile whispers,—still it is the same ; 
The imprisoned accents strive in vain, 
They murmur through his lips again. 


Ife wakes! the silly little boy, 

To break the mirror thus of joy; 

He wakes to sorrow, and in pain; 
Oh! Love, renew thy dreams again. 





SONG. 


"T is the season of joy and delight, 
The season of fresh-springing flowers ; 

Young Spring in her innocent beauty is bright, 
And leads on the rapturous hours ; 

Fair Nature is loud in her transport of pleasure, 
The woods and the vallies re-echo her lay ; 

The robin now warbles his love-breathing measure, 
And scatters the blossoms while tilting the spray ; 
One impulse of tenderness thrills through the groves, 

While the birds carol sweetly their innocent loves. 


How mild is the Zephyr that blows ! 
W hat fragrance his balmy wings bear— 
He breathes as if fearful to brush from the rose 
The dew-drops so tremulous there ! 
The stream flowing gently beside the green cresses 
So lightsomely dashes their tendrils away — 
She seems some fond mother, who, while she caresses, 
Would sportfully chide her young children at play. 
Hear the minstrel-bee luHing the blossoms to rest, 
For the nectar he sips as the wild-flowers’ guest! 


Look out then on Nature awhile, 
Observe her inviting thee now,— 
Benevolence beams in her sun-shiny smile, 
And blandishment sits on her brow: 
Come stray with me, love, where the fountains are flowing, 
And wild flowers cluster to drink of the streain; 
While watching the lily and daffodil blowing, 
No moment of bliss shall so exquisite seem; 
While Nature invites thee, oh! why then oerny i 
While Joy is still waking, away! love, away! 


Dp. 
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Quarterly Review for March, 1825. 


Ma Girrorp, who, as our readers probably know, has: been rather 
unsparing of his abuse of this country, closed his labours as editor ot 
this work with the last number. It will hereafter be conducted by Mr J. 
Coleridge, brother of the poet. Assurances have been given and circulated 
pretty freely in our public papers, that the work will henceforth assume 
a different tone towards the United States; and we hope they have been 
given by those who are authorized to pledge the character of the most 
popular and extensively circ ulated journal of the kind printed in Great 
Britain. There is certainly nothing in this number to contradict the 
report; and a few sentences may be found, which seem to contirm it. 
It contains, besides several lighter and interesting reviews of popular 
books recent!y published, a long article on the * Funding Sy stem; * and 

another on the comparative advantages of * Canals and Rail-roads.” It is 
shown conclusively, that the advantages are decidedly in favour of the 
latter, and on the following grounds: 

“ The disadvantages of a canal are numerous. The frost at one sea- 
son of the year entirely puts a stop to ail conveyance of goods; and 
the drought at another renders it ne ‘cessary to proc eed with half car- 
goes. A rail-road is exempt from both these serious drawbacks; and 
even if snow-blocked, nothing can be so easy as to send forward a 
scraper at the front of the steam-carriage to clear it as it proceeds. 

“ The speed, by which goods can be conveyed on a rail-road, can be 
so regulated as to be certain and constant, while boats are frequently 
delayed for hours at the lockages of a canal. This speed besides is 
limited on canals, as we shall presently show, but unlimited, as far as 
the power of steam can be made to exceed the power of friction, on 
rail-roads. To what extent, with safety and convenience, this advan- 
tage is capable of being carried, nothing but experience can determine. 
Rail-roads may be made to branch out tn every direction to accommo- 
date the traffic of the country, whatever be the nature of the surface ;* 
the possibility of carrying branches from a canal in any direction must 
depend entirely on the surface, and a supply ot water. 

‘In every case, with regard to speed and the weight to be moved, the 
rail-road has the advantage, except when that speed is less than 2.82 
miles an hour, when it is in favour of the canal,—but even this small 
advantage is lost by the circuitous windings of the one, and the direct 
line of the other.” 


A horse will draw, at the rate of two miles an hour, about three times 
as much upon a canal as upona rail-road; but the expense of construct- 
ing the canal will also be three times as great; so that neither, in this 
point of view and under these circumstances, seems to have an advan- 
tage over the other. But when the speed is increased, the power of 
the horse is rapidiy diminished, and, at thirteen miles per hour, he can 
exert no power at all. 





* “A stationary engine will pass the wagons up and down any hill that may océns 
in the line,” 
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* But this diminution of strength in proportion to the speed of the 
animal is pot the only disadvantage; the resistance of any body float- 
ing in the water increases as the square of the velocity; thus whatever 
power is required to move a floating body with any given velocity, it 
will require four times that power to give it twice that velocity, and 
nine tunes that power to give it three times that velocity. Nor is this 
all. ‘The horse, when put to the wt of four miles an hour, can exert 
only a force of cighty-one pounds, a loss equal to that of two borses at 
that speed. It would therefore re quire no less than six horses to draw 
aiong a canal, at the rate of four miles an hour, the same load that one 
horse would draw at the rate of two miles an hour. 

* ‘Phe application of steam to canal navigation, if practicable, would, 
to a certain degree, supply the irremediable defect of that of horses ; 
that is to say, an engine of 16 horse power would drag the same load at 
the rate of cight miles an hour, that one horse would do at the rate of 
two miles an hour; but the result would be destructive to the canal. 
The rapid motion of the wheels would cause such an agitation of the 
water, as to wash down its banks. Several attempts have been made 
to move the barges in canals without disturbing the water; and Mr 
Porkius has suceceded in this to a certain extent, by a sort of perpetu- 
al sculler at the stern, in the shape of the four arms of a windmill’s 
sails, moving in pairs, in a contrary direction; but as increased speed 
must Cause an accumulation of the water, which, on falling from the 
vessel against the banks of a narrow canal, would create the mischief 
complained of, it would seem that all improvement, as to speed on ca- 
nals, is nearly, if not altogether, hopeless.” 

The writer of an article on “ Artizans and Machinery,” though 
he acknowledges the correctness of the policy, which encourages 
an unrestricted system of trade, contends that the exportation of 
machinery is one of the cases wisely to be excepted from the wisest 
rule. 


“That considerable injury would accrue to the English manufacturer, 
by extending this system of free trade to machinery, seems almost uni- 
versally admitted ; and the principal reason hitherto assigned for the 
repeal is, that by withholding these machines from the French, we 
compel them to make them for themselves, and that ultimately they 
will equal ours in excellence. In the first place, they have as yet only 
made a small quantity, and those of avery inferior quality. In the next 
place, supposing that in process of time they will gain skill and experi- 
ence, that seems scarcely a reason for giving them now, what it must 
cost them much time to acquire, nor for enabling them at once to profit 
by the numerous experiments, and the many years’ labour of Great 
Britain, and by furnishing them with all our machinery, place them, in 
a single day, on that very elevation, to attain which has cost our manu- 
facturers such an expense both of money and of time.” 


The review of *Daru’s Venice” is a rapid sketch of the origin, 
progress, dec ine, and final extinction of that interesting republic. 

In the article on * The Church in Ireland,” we have a defence of the 
tithe system. It is contended, that the church have a right to their 
tenth prior to and stronger, than the landholders have to the remaining 
nine parts Because, amidst the revolutions in the history of the coun- 
try, the nine parts of the land have been repeatedly forfeited to the 
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crown, and have changed owners by its authority; while the tenth has 
been steadily appropriated to the church. So on this ground the govern- 
ment itself could not abolish tithes in Ireland, without a more tlhagrant 
act of injustice to the church, than they would be guilty of by taking the 
other nine parts from the landholders, and appropriating them to other 
owners. And, although the country is indirectly admitted to be miser- 
abie in the last degree, it is contended, that its miseries are, and ever 
have been, to be attributed to other causes than the church, and princi- 
pally to the landholders. The facts cited in this article dilfer widely, in 
some instances, froin those cited in the article on the same subject in the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review, of which we wave a notice in our 
last. And the reasoning and conclusions ditler still mure widely fro: 
those of that article; but our limits forbid us to eo into the same extended 
analysis, which we then indulged. 

The review of * Washington Irving’s Tales” is interesting to us, as all 
foreign notices of American writers are interesting to Americans. We 
suspect, however, it would have been quite as agreeable to Mr Irving, as 
well as to his friends on this side of the water, if the reviewers had not 
seemed to take so much credit to themselves for their kindness and can- 
dour in admitting him to the “ English guild of authorship.” We quote 
a few sentences, which express as unqualified praise as any thing in the 
article. Of Knickerbocker’s humourous History of New Yerk, they say: 

“To us it is a tantalizing book, of which all that we understand is 
so good, and affords us so much pleasure, even through an imperfect 
acquaintance with it, that we cannot but conclude that a thorough 
knowledge of the whole point in every part would be a treat indeed. 
We may compare it now to a book of grotesque hiecroglyphics, ina 
great measure unintelligible, but intrinsically diverting from the hu- 
mour and imagination which their fantastical combinations display.” 


The following is their estimate of Mr Irving’s talents, and their very 
graceful and friendly leave of him. 


“It may be doubted, perhaps, whether Mr Irving would succeed in 
novels of a serious and romantic Cast, requiring, as they do, heighten- 
ing touches of the savage and gloomy passions. Every thing in his 
style and conceptions is of a happy and riant nature, except when sad- 
dened tor a moment by those touches of pathos which come and pase 
like April clouds; and the darker shades of revenge, remorse, and 
ominous presage, which hang over the Bride of Lammermoor, like the 
thunder-cloud over Wolf’s crag, appear never to gather over his mental 
horizon. But there is a class of novel for which he possesses every re- 
quisite, and which is at once popular and capable of great improve- 
ment: the art of blending the gay, the pensive, and the whimsical, with- 
out jarring and abrupt transitions, so as to take by surprise the stubborn 
reader, who resists the avowed design of making him wretched, is so 
rare a gift, as to have compensated in the case of Sterne, for want of 
plot, and digressions which often degenerate into stark nonsense ; and 
combining, as Mr Irving does, so large a share of the indescribable hu- 
mour of Sterne with a manly tone of moral feeling, of which the latter 
was incapable, we are convinced that moderate labour and persever- 
ance might enable him to make material additions to our literature in 
the style to which we allude. 


““ Whether or not however we are likely to see our wishes realized, 
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we may congratulate him on the rank, which he has already gained, of 
which the moment: iry Caprice of the public cannot long deprive hum ; 
and with hearty good will, playfully, but we hope not profanely, we 
exclaim as we part with him, * Very pleasant hast thou been to me, my 
brother Jonathan !’” 


re 


Correspondence of Lord Byron, with a Friend, including his Letters to his Mother, 
written from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and the Shores of the Mediterranean, in 
S09, ISO, and ISTE. Philadelphia. 1825. 12mo. pp. 200. 


Tuts book contains those letters of Lord Byron, which were intended 
to form a part of Mr Dallas’ * Recollections,” and which were pre- 
vented from being inserted in the English edition of that work. This 
objection, however, as we observed in our review of the * Recollections,” 
did not apply to the American edition, and they should accordingly have 
made a part of it. This course, it seems, did not suit the views of the 
publishers, so that we have first a voluine of * Recollections” garbled, 

by being deprived of Byron’s letters, and then another, of whic! h about 
one half is a mere reprint of the first. If the booksellers would publish 
the letters separately, why not publish them, by themselves, in a form 
calculated to be bound with the Recollections, to which they belong. 

We do not wish to pay twice for the same nonsense. The truth is, that 
the volume before us contains as much of Mr Dallas’ production as is 
worth having; the volume of “ Recollections” is altogether unnecessa- 
ry; and, in fine, the whole affair is a specimen of impudent book-mak- 
ing, only to be paralleted by the publication of the Giaour by peacemeal,— 
a circumstance, which probably most of our readers recolicct. We hope 
the public will show their indignation at this method of proceeding, by 
treating it with the contempt it merits. And what, after ail, are these 
letters, about which Mr Dallas has made such a disturbance, and which 
required the interposition of the court of chancery to prevent their pro- 
mulgation? Why, next to nothing; a few commonplace epistles to his 
mother, such as any young man of tolerable education and smartness 
might have written, and such as are written, we presume, by hundreds, 
every day, froin travellers to their friends in England and America. 
Besides these, we have a number of such notes as are constantly passing 
between writers and the publishers or editors of their works. Why, we 
would engage to furnish the public with a dozen such volumes yearly, 
from the scraps which are lying upon, beneath, and around our study 
table; and right glad should we be to turn them to some account other 
than that of lighting our candles. Lord Byron wrote directions for cor- 
recting errors of the press, striking out and amending lines, sentences, 
and passages, just as any body else does. The following are specimens. 


TO Re C. DALLAS, ESQ. 
Cambridge, October 25th,-1811. 
Dear Sir—1 send you the conclusion to the whole. In a stanza to- 
wards the end of canto Ist, in the line, 
Oh, known the earliest and beloved the most, 
I shall alter the epithet to “ estee med the most.” The present stanzas 
are fur the end of canto 2d. In the beginning of the week | shall be at 
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No. 8, my old lodgings, in St James’ street, where I hope to have the 


pleasure of seeing you. Yours ever, 
B. 


8, St James’ street, 29th October, 1811. 


Dear Sir—I arrived in town last night, and shall be very glad to see 


you when convenient. Yours very truly, 
Byron. 


TO R. C. DALLAS, ESQ. 
December 17th, 1811. 
We will have the MSS. and extracts printed in an appendix. I leave 
to you to determine whether the lighter pieces in rhyme had better be 
printed before, or after the Romaic. Yours ever, 
Byron. 


The letters to his mother are the only things in the book which have 
the slightest claim to the attention of the public; and these occupy by 
the assistance of spaces and margin, just fifty-four duodecimo pages. 
Printed in the same form with the “ Recollections,” they would have 
made a thin pamphlet, easily inserted by the binder in their proper 
place in that work,—if any one should think them worth buying,—the 
rest of the book being a mere saddle upon these. In short, we are 
utterly disgusted with the whole matter, and desire to waste ne more 
words upon it. 

—_—- 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with their Localities; including all which are 
known to exist in the United States and British Provinces, and having the ‘Towns, 
Counties, and Districts in each State and Province arranged Alphabetically. With 
an Appendix, containing additional Localities aud a Tabular View. By SAMUEL 
Rospinson, M. D, Member of the American Geological Society. Boston. 1825, 
8vo. pp. 320. 

Tue rapid progress which the science of mineralogy has made in the 

United States within the last few years, may be fairly attributed to the 

industry and talent of Professor Cleaveland, whose Mineralogical Manual 

has not yet been equalled in any part of Europe; other works of the 
kind are either too brief, too technical, or too learned for general use. 

The second edition of this work appeared in 1822, with some improve- 

ments, and a great deal of additional knowledge of the minerals which 

have been discovered in the United States. Notwithstanding the recent 
appearance of this edition, so much information has since been added to 
the common stock, by several periodical publications and essays by dif- 
ferent individuals, that for localities, at least, a new edition is almost 
requisite for the convenience of the active collector. This deficiency is 
in a great degree obviated by the present publication, which presents a 
geographical view, alphabetically arranged, of all the known localities 
of mineral substances discovered in the United States down to the date 
of the publication. Localities will, of course, continue to increase by 
the unparalleled industry of the American youth, who are searching 
every hill and brook to add to the knowledge of the mineral productions 
of their country ; but many additional species to the present extensive 
number can hardly be expected. And such additions alone would call 


for a new manual in the science. The present publication, therefore, 
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drawn up with great fidelity and industry, may justly be considered as a 
very necessary and useful addition to our mineral knowledge; and an 
accompaniment of practical utility to the last edition of Professor Cleave- 
land’s Manual. But, besides the extension of our geographical knowl- 
edge, which this Catalogue embraces, there are no less than seventy 
substances added to the Ameriaan list of minerals, which are not found 
in Cleaveland’s last edition. The sources of information employed by 
the author have been also more numerous than could have been well 
lnagined, for a science of such recent origin as that of mineralogy in 
the United States. It was, therefore, necessary for the collector at ‘Teast 
to employ no inconsiderable number of expensive publications to acquire 
the necessary knowledge of the subject. The work is not merely an 
empty c atalogue, as may be seen by its containing 320 octavo pages, but 
includes useful notes added or compiled by the author, on the uses and 
characteristic or remarkable traits of the substance. 


a 


A Practical Treatise on the Law of Partnership. By Nien Gow, Esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law. First American from the last London edition. With 
Notes and References to American Decisions, by Edward D. Ingraham, Esq. 
Philadelphia. 1825. S8vo. pp. 518. 

Tuts Treatise on the Law of Partnership is valuable principally because 

it contains most of the recent decisions on the subject, and brings the 

law down to the present time. There were two excellent ones in use 
before,—those of Watson and of Montagu. The volume before us, 
however, diflers very materially from both of these. It is much more 
claborate, and perhaps more scientific in its form. The chapters and 
sections are in the nature of dissertations. The author writes as if he had 
thoroughly investigated all that has been said or decided on the Law of 

Partnership ; ; but he gives us the result of his inquiries in his own Jan- 

guage, without much quoting, and, indeed, with seldom more than a 

general reference to the authorities, on which his positions rest. The 

other two treatises we alluded to, have more the character of digests ; 
or rather they are collections of legal decisions classified judiciously. 

This is particularly the case with the very popular one of Mr Montagu. 

After laying out his work generally, he states briefly, under each division, 

the principles belonging to it, and then inserts the decided cases, from 

which he has deduced those principles, either at full length, or at least 
so much of them as were material for the decision of the question before 
the court. 

And we think this last is, on the whole, decisively the best way. The 
other, it is true, may exhibit more talent, and appear in a much more 
imposing form at first. There seems to be some play of original thinking 
about it. But a law-treatise is the last place for genius to shine in,— 
indeed originality may here be a great defect. Gentlemen of the bar 
want to know how questions have already been argued and settled. It 
is fact—it is what has actually been said, done, and decided by those 
superior tribunals, who preside over the law,—that they hunt among 
musty folios for; and a practical lawyer will never repose full confi- 
dence in the most satisfactory treatise that ever was written, without 
recurring likewise to the original cases, on which that treatise was 
built. Able essays or disquisitions are of little authority in our courts 
of judicature. It is not always safe to cite even the best digests or 
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commentaries. The decisions, or the adjudged cases themselves, out of 
which the digested principles are drawn, ought to be iirst examined and 
produced, if they are in existence ; and it is only when these were never 
properly repeated, or when they have been lost by lapse of time, that 
the digest or the commentary is resorted to, as the next best evidence 
of the reality of those decisions, that the nature of the case admits of. 

These things have been applied to even the great work of Sir William 

Blackstone, one of the ablest judges who ever sat on the English bench. 

It was lately said of that work by an eminent jurist in de ‘livering a judi- 

cial opinion: “ lt am always sorry to hear Mr Justice Blackstone’s Com- 

mentaries cited as authority; he would have been sorry himseif to 
hear the book so cited; he did not consider it such.” 

For these reasons, we think Mr Gow’s treatise will not supersede the 
use of Watson and Montagu. It is certainly, however, a very able work. 
The editor, too, has added much to its value by the copious supply of 
American decisions, which be has introduced into it. And perhaps as 
an elementary book for the student at law, or for the general reader, 
who wishes merely for a broad view of the subject, and has no occasion 
to look into the original cases themselves, in order to see the exact 
application of them,—it i is the most interesting of the three; but to the 
accurate practical lawyer, the other two are in their manner decidedly 
preferable. 

—~<—>-—_ 

Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, Esq., including a History ofthe Stage 
from the time of Garrick to the present period. By JAMES BOADEN, E sq. Phi- 
ladelphia. 1825. Two vols inone. 8vo. pp. 607. 

The history of the English Stage for the last fifty years, with memoirs 

and anecdotes of the principal actors, affords a subject for a moderate- 

sized book, which might be interesting and valuable, not only to those 
more immediately connected with the stage, but to the general reader. 

But the size of this book is out of all proportion to the intrinsic inter- 

est of the subject of it, especially to readers in this country; and the 

ability with which the author has treated it, is not such as will atone 
for this inherent and appalling difficulty. Seven eighths of the huge 
volume is taken up in stating facts of no consequence to any one at the 
present time—in relating stupid anecdotes of more stupid people—and 
in detailing with a tedious and provoking minuteness the bickerings 
and petty squabbles of a host of actors totally insignificant in the histo- 
ry of the stage. We do intreat our respectable and enterprizing pub- 
lishers to spare the public from more such books as this. It can have 
but little interest, even with English readers, and much less with us. 

The mention of a few distinguished names in it may attract some no- 

tice, but that will make but slender atonement for the mass of non- 

sense in which they are involved. We do not profess to have read the 
book through,—we would sooner give up our review than attempt such 

a thing. But we have read enough to acquire a thorough disgust for it, 

and to convince ourselves that the folly of the plan is only equalled by 

the feebleness with which it is executed. If others have patience and 
good nature enough to worry themselves through it, and can honestly 
arrive at a different conclusion, we shall be very happy to have our 
impressions corrected; but till that is done, we shall most conscien- 
tiouly believe it is one of the most stupid books with which we have 
ever been afflicted. 
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ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


This is, perhaps, the most useful and active scientific association 
which at present exists in the United States. It combines a considera- 
ble number of individuals of talent, industry, and great zeal, and the 
promise to labour extensively in that almost untrodden field, the Natu- 
ral History of America. It has been in existence several years, and its 
transactions have been submitted to the public; but the present year 
the first annual report of the Secretary of the Society, containing an 
account of its transactions for 1824, has been published. The view 
which it gives of its activity and zeal is highly honourable to the So- 
ciety, and encourages us to look to this source for many important ad- 
ditions to the natural history of our country. 

The meetings of the Society are, we believe, frequent, and are occu- 
pied by the reading of scientific communications or the delivery of lec- 
tures upon scientific subjects. The number of communications read 
before the Academy during the year 1824, was thirty-seven; of these 
some account is given by the Secretary under three heads, 1, Zoology ; 
2. Geology and Organic Remains; 3. Mineralogy; with a brief ab- 
stract of their contents. The number of lectures delivered was twen- 
ty-five. Of these, fourteen related to the physiology or the natural 
history of animals, two to botany, four to mineralogy and geology, 
and the remainder to subjects of mathematical or general science. 

The Academy, during the year, published two half volumes of the 
Journal of their Transactions, containing the greater part of the com- 
munications which have been alluded to; and several remained on 
hand, which were to be put ,to press early in the present year. The 
report contains a most flattering view of the condition and prospects 
of the Society. 

«“ Whether we estimate,” says the Secretary, “ the progress of this 
institution by the number of scientific communications submitted to it— 
by the number or merit of the memoirs deemed worthy of insertion in 
your journal—by the interest taken in your proceedings by the members 
themselves, as evinced in their more regular attendance at the meet- 
ings, and in the increased number of lectures delivered this year—by 
the accession to our list of associates,—or, finally, by the improved state 
of our finances, we shall, in each of these bearings, discover great 
cause for rejoicing, and an assurance that our institution is daily in- 
creasing in importance, in respectability, and, what is still more desira- 
ble, in usefulness.” 





LIVINGSTON’S PENAL CODE OF LOUISIANA. 


In the number of the Westminster Review for January, 1825, is an 
article on the Penal Code of Louisiana, as drawn up by our distinguish- 
ed countryman, Edward Livingston, Esq. The Code is examined in de- 
tail, and treated in a style of commendation very unusual in foreign 
reviews. The greatest praise is given to the principles advanced by 
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Mr Livingston, and the processes recommended by him. It is objected, 
however, to the Code, that its punishments are, in many instances, de- 
fective, since they do not extend to the compensation of the sufferers 
by the crime, which, in the opinion of the reviewer, ought to form a 
fundamental part of every penal infliction. Very large extracts are 
made in the course of the article, which concludes with the following 
tribute to Mr Livingston. . 

“ We cannot conclude this notice of his labours, without joining our 
feeble voice to that of the legislative assembly for which he is prepar- 
ing this code, and ‘ earnestly soliciting Mr Livingston to prosecute his 
work’ in the spirit of this Report. In England the eyes of its most 
enlightened philosophers, of its best statesmen, and of its most devoted 
philanthropists, will be fixed upon him; and in his own country, his 
name must be had ‘in everlasting remembrance,’ venerated and loved. 
He is one of those extraordinary individuals whom nature has gifted 
with the power, and whom circumstances have afforded the opportunity, 
of shedding true glory and conferring lasting happiness on his country ; 
and of identifying his own name with its freest, and most noble and 
most perfect institutions.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The students of the University of St Andrews have unanimously 
elected Sir Walter Scott Rector of that University. But the Senatus 
Academicus have declared the election void, by the statutes of the 
University, which, they contend, restrict the choice to persons holding 
certain situations within its precincts. This construction, they assert, 
has the sanction of four hundred years’ usage, and cannot now be inodi- 
fied by the University itself. This subject is under investigation before 
a committee, in order to settle the principle of the eligibility of per- 
sons not holding said “certain situations within its precincts.” In the 
mean time Sir Walter has declined the honor intended him, on the score 
of increasing years and aversion to business. 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


A great sensation has been produced throughout Germany by the 
appearance of a work entitled, “‘ The Disgraceful Proceedings of the 
Universities, Lyceums, ad Gymnasia of Germany ; or, History of the 
Conspiracies of the Schools against Royalty, Christianity, and Virtue, 
by K.M. E. Fabricius.” This work, of about 200 pages, is dedicated to 
the German members of the Holy Alliance, and to their ministers and 
ambassadors at the Diet, and it denounces and vituperates the most 
enlightened and estimable of the German literati and men of science. 
It proposes to abolish all universities, or to put them under a more 
severe surveillance. 





ANCIENT CHRONICLES OF THE NORTH. 


There exists, in manuscript, in the Royal Library, and in severai 
other collections in Copenhagen, a great number of Sagas, or chroni- 
cles, written in the Icelandic language, the publication of which is the 
more desirable, as they would throw a powerful light on the ancient 
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history of the North, and as there is reason to fear that they will per- 
ish by decay, if they are not soon withdrawn from the dust of the libra- 
ries. ‘These considerations have induced three learned Icelanders to 
associate themselves, in the task of publishing these precious relics of 
antiquity, with M. Rafu, who has just edited a tract called “ The Chroni- 
cle of the Warriors of Ioonsburg.” The intended publication will be 
in three different languages—in the original Icelandic, accompanied by 
two translations, the one in Danish and the other in Latin. The work 
just mentioned, which was copied from a manuscript of the 12th centu- 
ry, collated with two others of the 14th century, has been published 
only in Danish, as a specimen, in order to give the public an idea of 
the utility, as well as of the nature of the projected work, which is to 
be commenced in 1825. 


STATISTICS OF HAYTI. 


The population of Hayti, in 1824, amounted to 935,335. The whole 
number of inhabitants in the island, before the revolution, did not ex- 
ceed 660,000. The regular army, for the same year, is stated at 45,520 
men, and the national ruards at 113,328. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT WELL AT ATHENS. 


Pausanias, in his “ Attics,” chap. xxvi. mentions a well in the citadel 
in the temple of Erechtheus, cut in the rock, said to contain salt water, 
and to yield the sound of waves when the south wind blows. This 
well, after remaining closed up and unknown for perhaps a thousand 
years, was discovered in 1823. Want of provisions, and, still more, 
want of water, had compelled the Turks to surrender. The Greeks, 
after they got the fortress in their hands, foresaw that similar privations 
might operate against themselves, and having observed, while engaged 
in the seige, some water filtering through the soil at the foot of the 
rock, they dug down from above towards the spot whence it seemed to 
proceed, and soon came to a subterraneous stair of 150 steps, conduct- 
ing to a small square chamber, in which was a well yielding a copious 
supply of fine water. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Five Hundred Questions, selected from a full course of Illustrations 
and Experiments upon Chemistry. Applied to the Useful Arts, given 
at the Agricultural Seminary at Derby, Connecticut; with a short 
statement of the Course of Instruction pursued at that Institution. 


12mo. New Haven. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jun. of Massachusetts : by his 
son, Josiah Quincy. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
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COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


An Essay on the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets, containing an His- 
torical Account of the Introduction of the Manufacture, &c.: with 
Moral, Political, and Miscellaneous Remarks. 18mo. pp. 69. Provi- 
dence. Barnum, Field, & Co. 


EDUCATION. 


A Poiyglot Grammar of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, reduced to 
one Common Rule of Syntax, &c. with an extensive Index, intended 
to simplify the Study of the Languages. By Samuel Barnard. 8vo. 
pp. 312. New York. Wilder & Campbell. 


HISTORY. 


The History of New England, from 1630 to 1649. By John Win- 
throp, first Governor of Massachusetts, with Notes by James Savage, 
with an elegant Engraving of the Author. Vol.I. 8vo. Price $3. 
Boston. 

A Particular Account of the Battle of Bunker, or Breed’s Hill, on 
the 17th of June, 1775. By a Citizen of Boston. 8vo. Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, and Co. 

MEDICINE. 


The Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and Agriculture, con- 
ducted by Thomas Y. Simons, M. D. and William Michel, M. D. Vol. 
I. No. I. for January, 1825. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
No. XIX. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Oration delivered at Concord, April the Ninteenth, 1825. By 
Edward Everett. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The African Repository and Colonial Journal. Vol. I. No. II, for 
April, 1825. 

A Dissertation on the Nature, Obligations, and Form of a Civil Oath. 
By William Craig Brownlee, D. D. 8vo. pp. 44. 


POETRY. 


The Pleasures of Friendship, and other Poems. By Dr James 
M’Henry. 12mo. Philadelphia. A. R. Poole. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Christian Spectator: conducted by an Association of Gentle- 
men. Vol. VII. No 5, for May, 1825. 

Redeeming the Time; a Sermon by the Rev. Samuel M. Emerson, 
Pastor of a Church in Manchester. 

The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. V. No. 5, for May, 1825. 

Discussion of Universalism; or, a Defence of Orthodoxy against the 
Heresy of Universalism, as advocated by Mr Abner Kneelani, in the 
Debate in the Universalist Church, Lombard-street, July, 1824, and in 
his various Publications, as also in those of Mr Ballou and others. By 
W. L. McCalla. Philadelphia. 

The Christian Journal and Literary Register, for May, 1825. New 
York. T. & J. Swords. 
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The Christian Examiner and Theological Review, No. VIII. for 
March and April. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
The Literary and Evangelical Magazine, Vol. VIII. No. V, for May, 
1825. Richmond, Va. 
Cunningham’s Morning Thoughts on St Matthew. Philadelphia. 
A. Finley. 
TRAVELS. 


The Journal of Madame Knight and the Rev. Mr Buckingham, from 
the original Manuscript. Written in 1704 and 1710. 12mo. pp. 129. 
New York. Wilder & Campbell. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Quarterly Review, No. LXIJ. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Lady of the Manor, being a Series of Conversations on the sub- 
ject of Confirmations, intended for the Use of the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Young Females. By Mrs Sherwood, author of Little Henry 
and his Bearer. 2 vols. 12mo. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

On the Importance of the Study of Anatomy ; from the Westminster 
Review, with some Additional Remarks. 8vo. pp. 12. Boston. Wells 
& Lilly. 

Quotations from the British Poets, being a Pocket Dictionary of their 
most admired passages; the whole being Alphabetically Arranged 
according to their subjects. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

Lempriere’s Universal Biography; with Selections from Watkins, 
and American additions. 2 vols. 8vo. $8,25. 

New Monthly Magazine. No. LI. 





LIST OF WORKES IN PRESS. 


A Treatise on the Law of Husband and Wife. By R.S. Donnison 
Roper, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. New York. E. B. 
Gould. ~- 

Magee on the Atonement. From the last London edition. In 2 vols. 
Svo. Philadelphia. S. Potter & Co. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, by Sir William Blackstone ; 
a new edition, with the last corrections of the author; and with Notes 
and Additions by Edward Christian, Esq. Also containing Analyses 
and an Epitome of the whole work, with Notes, by John Frederick 
Archbold, Esq: In4 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia. R. i. Small. 

An Address to the Members of the Suffolk Bar, Boston, Mass. at their 
stated Meeting, on the first Tuesday of March, 1824. By William 
Sullivan. Boston. 

Discourses on the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
Ware, Jun. Minister of the Second Church in Boston. 

Tadeuskund, the Last King of the Lenape. An Historical Tale. 
12mo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
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